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INSTITUTION FOR DEFORMITIES OF THE SPINE. 
In a late Lecture at the North London Hospital, Dr. Elliotson gave the 


following account of a very useful institution in Paris. 

I may mention here that I was greatly delighted lately, when visiting 
Paris, to see the beautiful plan of treatment adopted in an Orthopedic 
Institution. 1 visited that of Dr. Bouvier, and of all the things that I 
visited belonging to the medical department of Paris, nothing gratified 
me more ; little, indeed, gratified me so.much. 

The plan adopted by this gentleman, and, I presume, by others, who 
have similar institutions in that capital, is two-fold,—that of invigorating 
the system at large, and that of restoring the misshapen parts as far as 


‘ possible to their proper form. For the former purpose the patients are 


supplied with proper food, there are baths of various descriptions in the 
establishment, and the persons under treatment exercise as much as pos- 
sible in the open air.. The hours of exercise recur three times a day, 
and unless in weather which is bad, it takes place in the grounds belong- 
ing to the institution. ‘Tonic medicines were also given, and I took the 
opportunity of pointing out to M. Bouvier, as I did to M. Lugol, the 
great advantage that would arise from the employment of very conside- 
rable doses of the carbonate of iton. _With the utmost liberality he as- 
sured me he would exhibit it in these diseases, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the superiority of full doses. ‘The other indication, that of re- 
storing the deformed arts to their proper shape, is effected in the most 
agreeable manner. They practise a considerable number of gymnastic 
exercises, all of which have a tendency to extend the parts which are 
curved, while they strengthen the system in general. ‘These exercises 
are infinitely varied, so that they are carried on with pleasure. The 
patients pass from one sort of exercise to another, and labor just as much 
as they themselves please. Some ascend ladders by the aid of their 
hands only, which ladders are suspended with a spring, so that the weight 
of the patient while hanging on the ladder, in ascending and roma nese 
tends to bring the spine into a straight direction. Then they lie wi 

their faces upon a sort of chair, which is placed on an inclined plane, | 
and turn a handle and thus draw themselves up the plane. They take 
hold of horizontal poles, and move along to a considerable extent, by 
means of their hands alone. I cannot detail the number of other contri- 
vances, all designed for the purpose of letting the body extend itself prin- 
cipally by its own weight. ‘The patients are never allowed to rest upon 
their seat, or upon their feet. At dinner their means of support pass 
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from the stool on which they sit to their armpits, so that the spine is 
supported—not pressed so as to have a tendency to curve—and the 
supports are more or less moveable. In passing from the house to the 
grounds they use crutches, supporting themselves, of course, under the 
armpit, their hands resting on the middle of the crutch. As they pass 
from one gymnastic contrivance to another, they have these crutches 
ever with them, so that they never rest for a moment on their feet, be- 
cause while passing from one apparatus to another, while they use the 
crutches, their toes only touch the ground. Then their gymnastic exer- 
cises, which are quite a delight to them, are never continued long at a 
time, lest they should be fatigued. The patients practise them three 
times a day, and repose upon their backs I think for eighteea hours out 
of the twenty-four ; and while in repose there is a moderate degree of 
extension kept up. They go on with their education while in this posi- 
tion, and from their leaving this position for the purpose of gymnastic 
exercises three times a day, it is not irksome tothem. They all seemed 
to be perfectly happy, and, in fact, in the highest spirits. ‘The improve- 
ment which was effected by this mode of treatment, was manifested by 
the casts which had been taken of several young ladies, at the time of 
their admission, and at the time of their leaving the institution. Many 
had been quite cured, and many who had been greatly distorted were 
now comparatively but little deformed. In fact, a friend of mine who 
accompanied me, with some other English medical men, met a young 
lady there with whom he was acquainted, and he was quite astonished at 
the improvement which had been made. The gentleman who superin- 
tended the establishment, Dr. Bouvier, appeared to be a most philoso- 
phic and amiable man, and I must repeat, that I greatly regret that there 
are not institutions precisely upon the same plan in this country. I my- 
self was so delighted with what I saw, that notwithstanding the institution 
was half an hour’s ride out of Paris, and my time was limited, I could 
not refrain from going a second time to visit it, and the delight which I 


experienced was participated in by all the English gentlemen who ac- 
coinpanied me. 


MR. GRAHAM'S REPLY TO DR. BELL. 


To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 
Sir,—I] am very sure that if no one loved controversy better than I do, 
there would never be any, where it could be avoided without a sacrifice 
of principle or duty. In the remarks which I recently made concerning 
the Prize Dissertation on Diet, by Dr. Bell, of Derry, I was actuated by 
what I considered a duty to the cause in which | am engaged. For 
more than five years | have been publicly employed in giving popular 
lectures on human life, health, &c. in which I have endeavored to show, 
among many other things, that a well-chosen and well-regulated vegeta- 
ble diet is more conducive to the highest and best condition of human 
nature than any other. And in carrying out those principles in relation 
to buman diet, which are admitted by all sound physiologists, when speak- 
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ing of bread as an important article in the food of man, I have taught that, 
as a general fact, the more concentrated form, or superfine flour bread, 
is less favorable to the healthy and vigorous condition and function of the 
alimentary organs, than bread which contains the whole substance of the 
wheat. It must be obvious to every reflecting mind, that these views, 
being opposed to the common and long-established practices of the peo- 
ple of this country, could not fail to excite some degree of hostility in 
those who were not well acquainted with all the principles upon which 
they are founded. And the very natural consequence has been, that the 
excited prejudices of the multitude have led them to fix their attention on 
the single, and, to them, most offensive feature of my system of views, 
and to characterize my whole efforts as a crusade against flesh-eating : 
and, to make my labors appear the more repugnant to the common sense 
of society, “the Graham system,” as the public choose to call it, has 
been represented as comprising simply a diet of bran bread and water. 
And this view of the subject has been propagated throughout the United 
States. The name of Graham has been associated with the odious notion 
of bran bread and starvation, until the name itself has become almost 
universally odious in the public mind. In the meantime, however, hun- 
dreds who have listened to my lectures, and hundreds of others who, by 
hearing of them, have been led to turn their attention seriously to the 
subject, have been convinced of the truth of the great principles which I 
have taught, and have endeavored to lead their friends to the same con- 
victions. The consequence has been, that those great principles have 
been gradually gaining ground, throughout our whole country, and greatly 
modifying the habits of society, even perhaps where my name has never 
been heard of. 
Now whether this state of things had anything to do with the pro- 
aap of the Boylston Prize Question for 1835, on which Dr. Bell, of 
erry, has been the successful writer, it is impossible forme tosay. But 
I honestly affirm that when I read Dr. Bell’s Dissertation (which was 
the first | knew of the matter), I fully believed that it was designed to 
combat the doctrines which I alone had for five years publicly taught ; 
and that, humble as I am, Dr. Bell, of Derry, had me personally in view, 
when speaking of “fanatics,” “ Utopian dreamers,” “ modern Pythago- 
reans,” &c. &c. But had there been nothing but personai considerations 
to prompt me, I certainly should never have made any reply to his sneers 
and sarcasms, for I felt very little regard for their effect on my personal 
reputation or interest. But whether Utopian or not, I certainly am very 
sincere in believing that the principles which I advocate are essential to 
the best interests of human nature :—and believing this, and having a 
strong desire to do all in my power to secure the highest welfare of my 
fellow creatures, I was prompted to make such remarks on Dr. Bell’s 
Dissertation as 1 thought would counteract its unfavorable effects on the 
ple of New England ; while at the same time I frankly declared that 
could not enter into a full discussion of the point in dispute between 
us, because the principles involved were too extensive to admit of such 
a discussion in your Journal; but I stated that, as soon as I could, I 
would lay my whole argument before the public in another form, and 
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afford every man an opportunity to judge for himself. In my remarks 
on Dr. Bell’s Dissertation, I had no design to be personal, nor disrespect- 
ful towards the writer himself ;—and so jealous was I, lest [ might be 
betrayed into something of the kind, that I read my remarks to three dif- 
ferent gentlemen, in whose judgment I had confidence, and requested 
them to tell me candidly if they thought I had said anything that could 
justly be regarded as offensive or disrespectful—and 1 should certainly 
have struck out any expression that they had objected to. For I cannot 
believe that we ever serve the cause of truth and virtue, or increase our 
own usefulness and dignity, by personal abuse and vituperation. Nor am 
I able now to perceive anything of a personal or disrespectful character in 
my remarks on Dr. Bell’s Dissertation. Yet it seems that, in spite of all 
my caution, I have so disturbed the temper of Dr. Bell, of Derry, as to 
cause him for a moment to forget the respect due to himself, to his 
readers, and to his antagonist, however humble, and to drop himself 
down far below that dignified position which I am persuaded his better 
feelings and cooler judgment would prompt him to maintain. I hope 
Dr. Bell will not think that I treat him with disrespect, if I do not stoo 
to meet him on the level and in the attitude and with the weapons whic 
he has assumed in his last communication. I wish Dr. Bell fully to un- 
derstand that I regard him as a young gentleman of talents and education, 
and considerable professional learning and ability : and considering the 
doctrines of medical books, and the common opinions of mankind in our 
country and much of Europe, in relation to human diet, the facts, rea- 
sonings and conclusions of Dr. Bell’s Dissertation are just such as were 
to be expected from him or any other person whose association of ideas 
and modes of thinking were governed by a like education. And had Dr. 
Bell confined himself to his facts, reasonings and conclusions, he certainly 
would have done himself the honor of having presented in his Prize Dis- 
sertation, the common opinions of the professional and non-professional 
world on that subject, in a very clear, concise and able manner. But I 
must still think that all his sneers and sarcasms concerning Utopian 
dreamers, modern Pythagoreans, &c. &c. were wholly gratuitous, and 
we serve to detract from the merits of his performance. 
ut the Doctor seeks revenge on me, for my great arrogance and 
vanity in taking to myself his sneers and sarcasins, by declaring that so 
humble and obscure a person as I am, was unknown to him and alto- 
gether beneath his notice. ‘I never had any knowledge of this person 
or his doctrines,” says the Doctor. ‘I beg leave to assure him that I 
had game in my eye of a higher grade entirely,” &c. But is the Dr. 
rfectly candid in this assertion? If he is, then has he been far more 
indiscreet than I had before supposed. Let us examine this matter 
honestly. Whether I have been so fortunate or not, as to be known to 
Dr. Bell, of Derry, New Hampshire,—of this, I have more than ten 
thousand living witnesses, that, for several years past, my name has been 
sounded all over the United States, and almost universally with odium 
and ridicule, as the name of the individual who advocates abstinence from 
flesh-eating, and a diet of vegetables, bran-bread, &c.—and no man can 
travel by stage or steamboat, or go into any part of our country—Derry 
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perhaps excepted—and begin to advocate a vegetable diet, or even sit 
down ata table and abstain from flesh, tea, coffee, &c. without being 
immediately asked—and in no flattering manner—“‘ What! are youa 
Grahamite ?”’ But does Dr. Bell suppose I am proud or vain of this ? 
He is greatly mistaken if he thinks so. I simply state it as a fact which 
everybody knows to be true. Yet I acknowledge that it is to be regret- 
ted that any man’s name should become so intimately associated with a 
cause of this kind: for it will always inevitably happen, as in this case, 
that the name is first made odious by the principles, and then the odium 
of the name is urged as the most powerful objection to the adoption of 
the principles. ‘The name of Graham has been rendered almost univer- 
sally odious, by being associated with vegetable food and water, and now 
hundreds offer as the main reason why they would not adopt a simple 
diet, that they detest and abhor the name. So things go on in this 
world :—and so true is it that no man can be permitted to do much 
good to his fellow creatures without paying a heavy tax for the privilege. 
ut Dr. Bell, of Derry, says it is nothing but the most arrant vanity in 
me to take all this to myself. He has higher game in view. And who 
is that higher game ? None other than Dr. R. D. Mussey, Professor of 
Anatomy and Surgery at Dartmouth College! Well, and what is true 
of Dr. Mussey ? As a professor of anatomy and surgery, and as a prac- 
lising surgeon and physician, he is deservedly a man of much distinction. 
As a warm friend and advocate of the temperance cause, and the decided 
supporter of almost every other good cause in the land, he is extensively 
known and greatly esteemed :—he has also distinguished himself consi- 
derably by his lectures on tight-lacing. But as an advocate for an ex- 
clusively vegetable diet, Dr. Mussey is comparatively little known, and 
was still less so when Dr. Bell’s Dissertation was written. He has within 
two years past delivered a single lecture on this subject in three or four 
different places, and more recently he has come out with a course of 
twelve or fourteen lectures, which he is now delivering at Andover. 
This is not said with a design to abridge the fame of Dr. M ussey, but to 
state the true grounds of the argument between Dr. Bell and myself. 
Prof. Hitchcock, of Ainherst, has, I believe, within a year past, in a single 
discourse, argued in a manner which goes to show that a pure vegetable - 
diet is most conducive to intellectual power, &c. Dr. Mussey, Prof. 
Hitchcock and myself, then, so far as Iam informed, are the only indi- 
viduals, known in our country, who have taken a public stand on this 
ground :—and so far as the single point of total abstinence from flesh is 
considered, the first two named gentlemen are comparatively little known, 
and have produced comparatively little effect, because they are compa- 
rative recent laborers in this field, and have as yet made but little effort. 
Indeed, their efforts could not have been in any measure concerned in 
producing that state of things of which Dr. Bell speaks in the commence- 
ment of his Dissertation. Now, then, when Dr. Bell in his Prize Dis- 
sertaticn talks about “‘ Utopian dreamers ”’—‘‘ modern empirics and mo- 
dern innovators ”’—* self-conceited and opinionated dogmatism ”—“ vi- 
sionary novelties ”—* new sect of fanatics ””—* men of erratic and vision- 
ary genius ”’—‘ modern Pythagoreans ”—“ bigoted exclusives,” &c. &c. 
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“who have persuaded themselves, and have labored hard to proselyte 
others to their own faith, that the use of animal food in all its forms and 
varieties is a custom unnatural, injurious to bodily health, and even 
prejudicial to intellectual and moral sanity ”’—when Dr. Bell, of Derry, 
talks in this manner, I say, can any one, who knows all the facts in the 
case, believe that he has Dr. Mussey in his eye? especially when we 
find him, in the advertisement of his second edition, speaking of Dr. 
Mussey as “ an eminent individual of a scientific mind and philanthropic 
disposition.” 

Is it probable that a young gentleman of good education, and of Dr. 
Bell’s just claims to good breeding, would use such epithets as the above 
in reference to one whom he regards, and whom he knows the public to 
regard, as an eminent individual of a scientific mind and philanthropic dis- 
position? I will not say that Dr. Bell disingenuously has recourse to this 
shift, for the purpose of assuming an attitude which he thinks will the 
better enable him to manifest his affected contempt of such an obscure 
epg as he represents me to be. He may be honest in the position ; 

ut if I am not mistaken, he will find few who will be credulous enough 
to give him credit for entire candor. 

It was not because I vainly arrogated to myself the Aonor of being 
noticed in the Prize Dissertation of Dr. Bell, of Derry, that | supposed 
myself to be principally aimed at by him; but because I knew that I 
was the only person in this country who could properly be the subject 
of his remarks, and because I did not suspect that he would use such 
language in reference to Dr. Mussey or Prof. Hitchcock—the only other 
gentlemen who have, in any measure, publicly advocated a vegetable 
diet in New England. Besides, there are the strongest internal evi- 
dences in Dr. Bell’s Dissertation that he actually had me in his eye ; for 
he distinctly refers to opinions which Prof. Hitchcock has never advanc- 
ed, and which Dr. Mussey had not publicly advanced when the Disser- 
tation was written; and, so far as 1 am informed, no other person had 
advanced them but myself. 

Could I believe that Dr. Bell designedly used such indecorous and 
even insolent language towards one of his own profession, whom he ac- 
knowledges to be an eminent individual of a scientific mind and philan- 
thropic disposition, I should be compelled to consider him a much more 
indiscreet young man than I had before supposed; and I am confident, 
there are few members of the medical profession in New England who 
would not consider Dr. Bell’s language as exceedingly reprehensible, if 
they believed that it was uttered with reference to Dr. Mussey. But 
Dr. Bell will find it difficult to make his readers believe that he had no 
reference to me in his opprobrious language :—and if he does make 
them believe it, he will only succeed in convincing them how rhuch more 
he deserves their disapprobation. 

I will therefore close these remarks and this controversy on my part, 
by saying that I hope and trust that Dr. Bell, of Derry, will yet ripen 
into a very useful man, and learn to regard many things which he has 
said in his Prize Dissertation, and in his last communication, as exceed- 
ingly indecorous and improper. Nor should | be in the least surprised if 
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Dr. Bell himself should yet become a powerful defender of that faith 


which be now assails with so much ridicule and sarcasm. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to say one word more to the medical fra- 
ternity of New England. Gentlemen, you know, as well as I, that me- 
dical quackery and drugging are doing immense mischief in our country. 
You kuow that ignorant and bold pretenders are rising up multitudinously 
on every band with some patent medicine—some new specific for every 
disease :—and the people, in their ignorance and credulity, are ever ready 
to be deceived by them. ‘Thousands are running after these impostors, 
and opening their throats for every prescription. ‘The regular and scien- 
tific physician is often left, in neglect and poverty, while some ignorant 
bricklayer, hostler, or tinker, who makes some wonderful discovery, and 
fills the newspapers with advertisements of his infallible remedy for every 
complaint, is eagerly sought after, and soon elevated to a princely fortune, 
by those whose cruelest disease is ignorance. | 

Now, gentlemen, because | am exerting what powers I possess to do 
away this state of things, by enlightening the people in the knowledge 
of their own nature, and destroying their confidence in the wholesale 
mode of patent drugging, so much in vogue at present ; and by endeavor- 
ing to draw a broad line of demarcation between the true physician and 
the quack—sgg sustain the former, and, if possible, to annihilate all quack- 
ery—can ife that any of your number will turn upon me, and try to 
defeat my efforts and to destroy my influence ?—will they make common 
cause with the quacks against me? and join with them in heaping obloquy 
on my name? If you see anything wrong in what I teach, treat me as 
a man, honest in my errors, seeking the harm of none, but the good of 
all, and honestly and candidly point out those errors to me, and | will 
gladly receive and profit by your corrections, and thus the cause of truth 
and humanity will be served. But, gentlemen, I need not say to you, 
that personal obloquy and ridicule and reviling and slander, heaped upon 
me, will neither serve the cause of truth or humanity, nor do honor to 
yourselves—nor, in the end, injure me nor the cause to which I am de- 
voted. The principles which | teach commend themselves to the un- 
derstanding of the people, and they will believe them just as fast as they 
understand them. Will you say that I deceive the people ? How, then, 
is it that the most intelligent are the most fully convinced? And how is 
it that every physician who has ever attended a full course of my lectures 
has been convinced of the correctness of the principles which I teach ? 
Was Prof. Mussey deceived when he invited me to Brunswick to give a 
course of my lectures before the medical and other students of Bowdoin 
College and the inhabitants of the place ?—and after I had completed 
my course there, were Dr. Mussey and all the resident physicians of the 
place deceived when they drew up resolutions, decidedly approving of 
the principles which | taught? And after all this, was Dr. Mussey de- 
ceived when he invited me to come to Hanover and deliver my course 
there? Did I deceive all the members of the Medical Association of 
Portland? And has Dr. Mussey also become a deceiver of the people, 
in that, since he has twice heard my course of lectures, he has not only 
fully adopted the principles which I teach, in his own practice, but has 
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himself become a public teacher of the same principles in an extended 
course of fourteen or fifteen lectures? Have I deceived Dr. Warren, of 
this city, and a multitude of other intelligent and scientific gentlemen ? 
Gentlemen, you cannot soberly believe this. Is it not then possible that 
some of you, who know nothing of me or of what I teach, except by 
hear-say, may be deceived yourselves? At any rate, gentlemen, if any 
of your number are implacably determined to assail me with personal 
obloquy and vituperation, I shall leave such to the unopposed exercise 
of their valor and to the full glory of their achievements. It is not con- 
sistent with the principles which I profess, nor with the cause which I 
am endeavoring to serve, that I should enter into such a war with any 
one. And, surely, if those who array themselves against me and the 
principles which I advocate, can employ no other weapons than personal 
abuse and calumny, the cause which I serve has little to fear from them. 
Boston, Feb. 8, 1836. S. Granam. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE SPLEEN. 


[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


On Monday, January 4th, was presented to me C. S. five years, 
with a swelled abdomen, presenting a hard and irregulaf™tumor of the 
left side, without pain; pulse weak and irregular ; thirst considerable ; 
appetite voracious ; urine scanty, and slight cough with difficulty of breath- 
ing. Those who had seen the case had supposed it to be one of worms. 
My opinion was asked, and I gave it freely; in effect this :—that the dis- 
ease was one of the spleen and mesentery glands, caused by an intermit- 
tent fever which the child had had two years ago. I therefore gave 
deobstruents, bowels to be kept open with frictions to side, of mercurial 
ointment and iodine. On the 6th I visited the child and consulted with 
Dr. Lee, of Fulton, who entertained the same views of the case. We 
continued the former treatment, with addition of iodine internally and 
spirits nitre. 12th.—I again saw the patient (not being able before 
on account of health and roads) ; our course had been continued 
until the present, but without any prospect of doing good ; the little pa- 
tient still becoming worse, and the tumor of the left side increasing, and 
the other symptoms no better. I omitted the mercurial ointment, but 
continued the iodine and gave atonic. 16th.—Child no better. All 
the symptoms increased in severity, particularly the cough and difficulty 
of breathing, with restlessness. I at this time gave up all hope of the 
child recovering ; discontinuing my remedies, and trying to palliate. 

On the evening of the 18th the child expired, and on the 19th I made 
an examination. I made my incisions and threw back the flaps, during 


which, perhaps, a quart of fluid escaped. My eyes were directed to the. 


mesentery glands, which I found very much enlarged and to a great ex- 
tent. Next my attention was directed to the tumor, which I found to 
originate from the spleen, involving its whole substance, and connected to 
the side by a pretty firm adhesion and also to intestines—not, however, 
affecting the muscular coat ; weighing probably five pounds, and resembling 
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the medullary sarcoma of Dr. Abernethy. ‘The liver and stomach both 
healthy, as well as the kidneys. 

Whi the disease should become so rapid in its progress to a fatal issue, 
I can assign no other cause than a change in the mode of living from 
plenty to a scarcity, and that of inferior quality (the parents of the 
child being poor), and also being exposed to cold by being confined to a 
cold house for the last two months, when I suppose the disease has been 
making rapid progress ; however, it was only noticed a few days before I 
saw the child that anything unusual was making its appearance, which 
was the cause of my seeing the case. 

Yours, &c. JosEPH Ransom Brown, M.D. 
Phenix, N. Y. January 30th, 1836. 


MR. GRAHAM, TEA AND COFFEE, &c. 


To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sir,—A distant reader of your Journal is somewhat disgusted with Mr. 
G.’s manifesto under the title of “ Remarks on Dr. Bell’s Prize Essay.” 
Under such a caption, who would expect to find a mere declaration of 
the extraordinary attainments—the twenty years’ profound researches— 
the omniscient knowledge of the dark sympathies of mind and body, and 
the vast designs, of one Sylvester Grabam !—to which are added a pro- 
gramma of his forth-coming book, and exhortations to the medical frater- 
nity to prepare for the flood of light which that book will pour on the 
world, and, withal, protestations of the pure benevolence which is the 
sole motive of his labors. ‘This is about as rare a treat for the medical 
world as any newspaper puff of “‘ Catholicons,” ‘ Panaceas,” “ Infallible 
Remedies,” &c. &c. that ever appeared. Really, Mr. G.’s powers of 
popular declamation must vastly exceed his wisdom—his love of pure 
truth for its own sake, and his ability for philosophical investigation—or 
his success as a lecturer in Boston would not be very flattering. The 
manner in which he has treated Dr. Bell, who is so much his superior in 
these last qualities, justifies unsparing criticism. 

But what better, after all, could be expected from Mr. G.? Living, 
as he does, by popular declamation, and seeking first applause and 
money, he must needs sacrifice everything to effect—he must leave no- 
thing in doubt—all must be absolute, universal, infallible—and the darker 
any point is, the more he must asseverate, dogmatize and denounce, till 
his admirers embrace him as their unerring guide to health. Now if the 
love of truth were his ruling passion (which it is not), his moral habits as 
an orator would be unfavorable to his success as a philosopher. ‘Those 
tumultuous and impassioned movements of the soul—those high and 
stormy emotions which he cultivates as an orator, render him deaf to the 
gentle whispers of true philosophy. 

But there is another way of accounting for Mr. G.’s “ blurting ” 
warfare against the favorite stimulants of mankind, as unphilosophical as 
it is exterminating. And this is found in the fact that tea and coffee and 
flesh are not Ais favorite stimulants. Mr. G. lives by stimulation, as well 
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as the rest of mankind, and he employs nervous stimulants too. It is 
true their mode of stimulation is peculiar. Mr. G.’s nervous system is 
kept in a state of high excitation, not to say irritation, by external and 
internal friction, and muscular and moral exercises. Bran for the gastric 
nerves—the flesh-brush for the cutaneous—gyuinastics for the muscular 
—and homiletics for the moral system—these are the influences by 
which it pleases Mr. G. to support and augment the vital phenomena ; 
and whoever knows the force of such stimuli when applied to a conside- 
rable extent, will not wonder that Mr. G.’s nerves have become patholo- 
gically intolerant of the superadded stimuli of tea and coffee and a flesh 
diet, and that he regards purgation with absolute horror. 

And here, by the way, may be noticed a little ¢gnorance in this twen- 
ty-years student and omniscient observer—an ignorance which lies at 
the bottom of his fanatic absolutism in dietetics. He wields with as- 
tounding force the argumentui ad ignorantiam against a fair tea-drinker 
auto’ with headache, and talks prodigiously of properties and functions 
and sympathwes, and concludes with asking her if she “‘ knows phystolo- 

ically how or why she feels?” And now it is fair to ask Mr. G. if he 
Seon pathologically why tea and coffee irritate his nerves and those of 
many nervous invalids, while to the mass of mankind they are a most 
agreeable and salutary stimulus. Alas! Mr. G., you talk about relations 
—do you know your own nervous irritability, and its relations with tea, 
&c.? You areacase in pathology, and your intolerance of tea, &c. 
and that of all your admirers, are pathological facts, and you may as well 
think of enforcing the diet of fever patients upon the blooming, joyous 
world, as your own eccentric regimen. Your pretended science of life 
is chiefly the science of your own idiosyncrasies. No two individuals of 
the human race are originally endowed with precisely equal degrees of 
vital force, and their capacity of supporting any stimulant is ever varying 
with circumstances ; yet your Procrustean humor would subject them all 
to the measure of your own original or contracted irritability. “ Tea, 
&c. are poisons,” quoth Mr. G. Why ?—because they excite with- 
out nourishing ? No—caloric, exercise, the passions, ard even the 
flesh-brush and bran itself, does that—these and many other things are 
merely the exhaurients, and not the aliments of life—are they, therefore, 
poisons? But “tea, &c. are poisons.” Why? Because a nervous 
lady left them off and got cured of her headaches. Well, Mr. G. do 
you know that if she had left off her sugar and pastry, and novel-reading 
and gossipping, instcad of her tea, she would not have been as speedily 
cured? But “tea, &c. are poisons.” Why? Because they happen 
to be at present repugnant to your nerves, Mr. G., and for no other rea- 
son. Upon the nerves of the writer their influence is like the nectar of 
the gods, compared with your intolerable vanity and empiricism. 

To maintain that the favorite stimuli of unnu:nbered millions are, per se, 
poisonous, and repugnant to the vital sensibilities, is flat nonsense. To 
say that they may poison by excess, or, by being added to other stimu- 
lants, make the sum total greater than the capacity of the individual, is 
saying no more than may be said of any other stimulant, whether nutri- 
tive or purely nervous—whether aliments or exhaurients of vital power— 
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whether it be light, or heat, or labor, or study, or beauty, or the passions, 
&e. &c. The grand point in regard to nervous stimulants (6ran and 
Mr. G.’s eloquence among the rest), as in regard to aliments, is not to 
use too much nor too many in relation to the individual capacity and irri- 
tability, which is as various as the individual physiognomy. 

Now Mr. G., finding that he has used certain stimulants, as tea, &c. 
to excess, or that he cannot bear them in addition to certain other stimu- 
lants, and having met with other over-stimulated tea-drinkers and flesh- 
eaters, engages in an exterminating and most Quixotic crusade against 
those articles, as poisons. And herein he is no wiser than a man, who, 
after eating a pound of brown bread, should eat another of wheat, and 
then cry out against the latter as poisonous because it made his belly 
ache—always excepting that Mr. G.’s eloquence, combined with the 
ignorance and infirmities of his hearers, makes his folly a profitable and 
therefore pleasant affair. 

Such, Mr. Editor, is the rationale of Mr. G.’s life and opinions—such 
the etiology of his dietetic insanity. To conclude—Mr. G. is a rank 
empiric—but, to do him justice, he is more useful, less dangerous, earns 
his “gains ” more honestly, than most of those pretenders. Like them 
he has his nostrams—grand—absolute—universal ; but they are of such 
a nature as to benefit many invalids, and few others will all his “ blurt- 
mg ”’ persuade to adopt them. In respect to Mr. G.’s modesty and 
self-esteem, it may be advisable for him to substitute awhile for his “light 
and airy ” diet a few beef-steaks and bottles of porter, by way of seda- 
tives to correct his flighty, Quixotic ideas of his own prowess and achieve- 
ments, and as rubefacients in respect to his marble-faced modesty. The 
insolence of self-esteem, and the intoxication of vanity, are but poor 
qualifications for the search after truth. Ww*. W*. 

February, 1836. 


QUACKERY. 


To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 
Sir,—Being somewhat of an invalid, and wishing to get away from 
business the present winter, | concluded to spend a portion of it in tra- 
velling about—making my route take in the localities of some of our prin- 
cipal medical schools, and spending a few days at each. During one of 
my visits of this sort, I was particularly struck with an anecdote related 
by a learned professor to his pupils, and which, for the honor of the insti- 
tution with which he is connected—to say nothing of his own—I think he 
should have kept to himself. It would appear by the statement of the 
learned professor, that he was attending a patient in connection with 
another practitioner, and that, until the fourteenth day of the disease, 
there was a perfect agreement between them as to the propriety of the 
course of medication pursued. At this time, however, a change of symp- 
toms took place, and a discrepancy of opinion arose as to the future 
course of treatment; the professor maintained that a directly opposite 
course must now be pursued, while the other gentleman as vigorously 
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maintained that the efficiency of the former course ought to be doubled. 
In this dilemma the question arose—‘‘ Who shall decide when doctors 
disagree ?”? After some time spent in mutually endeavoring to convince 
each other of their error, it was agreed to leave the question to the deci- 
sion of the father of the patient, who was accordingly called in. Now 
commenced the “ tug of war ;”—each advocated his particular mode of 

ractice, claiming experience and success in his favor, when—as the 
foarned professor stated—he, to cut short the discussion and bring the 
father to a decision, took advantage of an unfounded prejudice which he 
knew the father to have imbibed from the many bugbear stories told 
about the doctors trying “‘ experiments”’ upon their patients, and re- 
marked that he thought “2 would be a hazardous ‘ experiment’ to 
crowd this course of treatment any farther.” 

This argument—or rather trick—had its desired effect. The father 
immediately replied—‘I shall have no ‘ experiments’ tried upon my 
daughter.” 


THE BOSTON BILL OF MORTALITY. 


To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sin,—If the City Government, in publishing their yearly Bill of Mor- 
tality, intend to furnish the physicians with anything like a correct abstract, 
1 think you must allow they fail in their effort. Having had occasion in 
time past to examine the bills for a series of years, and having exerted 
myself not a little, to correct the errors of nomenclature with which they 
abounded, I cannot refrain from offering a few observations caused by the 
appearance of the bill of the last year. 

So long since as August, 1832, the Boston Medical Association adopted 
a Nomenclature of Disease, prepared with much care by a Committee 
appointed for that purpose—and a memorial was presented to the Mayor 
and Aldermen with the request that steps might be taken to have the 
4‘ city bills of mortality ”’ correspond with this nomenclature. 

As three years have passed, and another “ general abstract” lies before 
me, corresponding as little as ever with the bill of the Association— 
marred by the same deficiencies and redundancies which have characte- 
rized it heretofore—not only unsatisfactory to the medical student, but 
disgraceful to those under whose direction it was drafted, I would, as a 
member of that Association who had a right to expect that their labors 
and their prayers would not be altogether disregarded, venture a brief 
examination. 

The most inattentive observer could not but be surprised at the loose 
and vague manner in which this table is formed. How definite the first 
term—* accidental.” What is meant by this? Death from drowning ? 
burns? bursting of a bloodvessel? No—these are never accidental— 
they are each under a separate head ; if the bursting of a bloodvessel be 
produced by other than accidental causes, the organ in which the he- 
morrhage occurs should obviously be mentioned.—“ Burns and scalds ” 
must still continue to be separated in the “ abstract.”—Are not bilious 
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cholera—dysentery—and inflammation of the bowels—all “ diseases of 
the bowels”? Is not dropsy of the brain, a “ disease of the brain” ? 
and ought not the “diseases of the bowels” and the “ diseases of the 
brain ” in the table, to be classed under their respective genera ? 

If a superannuated nurse had made out this bill, we should not have 
been surprised to find ‘‘ canker” among the diseases—but we really had 
— it was expunged forever from the city record. — 

hy might not the table read, inflammation of the brain—inflamma- 
tion of the lungs—inflammation of the liver—instead of “ brain fever ”’>— 
“Jung fever ’—*bilious fever”? Why not call things by their right 
names, and thus allow us to know that we understand what was intended ? 
How indefinite the terms, “ disease of the glands ”—“ disease of hip ”— 
“tumor.” Disease of what gland? what disease of hip? tumor of what 
organ ? are questions which at once present themselves. 

Again—can a member of our profession residing here allow this bill to 
go abroad, carrying on its face as “‘ diseases unknown,” one seventh of 
the whole mortality ? Is not this a slander? Out of the city, it is not 
known how, or by whom, this abstract is formed. Although the super- 
intendent of burial grounds affixes his signature, he of course is not sup- 
posed to be sufficiently acquainted with diseases to designate them cor- 
rectly, and the duty is supposed to be performed by some one of our 
physicians. Can we then look on and calmly see, year after year, “ dis- 
eases unknown ” —“ debility ” —“ fevers unknown” —“ infantile dis- 
eases ’—‘‘ sudden ”’—amounting, as they do in this year’s bill, to 245, 
yes! one seventh of the entire abstract, and not say that the Boston 
Medical Association have no hand in the matter? They have had no- 
thing to do with the preparation of this bill. The glaring errors—the 
gross ignorance which pervade it, they would have removed—they have 
begged to have removed, in vain. S. 

oston, February, 1836. 


Note.—We beg leave to state that the Boston Bill of Mortality has 
received its published form at our hands—exceptionable as it is to all 
medical men. ‘The superintendent of burials has made every possible 
exertion to procure correct returns, from year to year, but without suc- 
cess—and from the materials he has been enabled to procure, the table. 
has usually been constructed, as required, in English words, though some 
of them appear to be very far from being legitimate in that respect. 
Superadded to the superintendent’s chagrin at the miserable appearance 
which his annual document makes in the eye of the scientific world, is 
our own. We are extremely mortified, without having power to better 
it. Were physicians to make returns at the Health Office of the diseases 
of those who die under their care, all this difficulty would be at once 
obviated, and the nomenclature of the bill of mortality assume both a 
scientific and correct form.—Eb. 
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BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, FEBRUARY 17, (836. 


TO 'THE PATRONS OF THE JOURNAL. 


Havine commenced the Fourteentn Votume of the Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal under circumstances exceedingly auspicious, we 
tender our sincere thanks to those by whose untiring support the publica- 
tion has been generously sustained through a series of years, till it is 
finally without a competitor in the New England States. Influenced by 
a desire promptly to communicate original papers, and wishing, as far as 
practicable, to present a synopsis of the medical literature of other coun- 
tries distinguished for their advancement in the science to which this 
periodical is exclusively devoted, we are not ambitious to obtrude our 
own views upon any subject, to the exclusion of those differing from our 
own. We are not believers in all the theories which happen to be re- 
corded in these pages ; but for the sake of eliciting truth, every respecta- 
ble writer has had, and will continue to have, an opportunity of being 
heard, that human knowledge may be extended and human happiness 
promoted by the dissemination of such facts as physicians only can ,im- 
part. Hoping for a continuance of that cheering patronage without 
which no purely scientific Journal can be maintained till it becomes vene- 
rable by age, we shall exert ourselves to merit, by quiet industry, the 
favors which are unreservedly solicited from a liberal profession. 


BELLLADONNA AS A PRESERVATIVE AGAINST SCARLATINA. 


A tate German Journal contains an account of some experiments with 
this medicine during an epidemic of scarlatina. Two grs. of the extract 
to an ounce of distilled water were administered to 52 children, of from 
six months to fourteen years of age. Each took, morning and evening, 
as many drops as he counted years, during five weeks, the continuance 
of the epidemic. Of these 52, 48 remained free from any attack, and 4 
were affected with the disease. In two families, where the children com- 
menced taking the remedy immediately on the disease attacking one of 
the family, all the children remained free from contagion, though in con- 
stant communication with the affected individual. In 23 cases, symptoms 
of the action of belladonna were remarked. From these experiments, the 
author, Professor Fleischmann, concludes, 1st, that the belladonna has an 
influence in counteracting the contagiousness of scarlatina ; 2d, that in 
some cases it diminishes the susceptibility, though it does not remove it ; 
and 3d, that when the disease occurs during its use, its character is much 
more mild than in ordinary cases. 


Mortality in New York.—The whole number of deaths in New York 
during the last year was, males 39'5, females 3147—total 7,082, being 
‘2000 less than the year before. Of the entire number, 781 were people of 
color. The proportion of deaths to the population of the city was one to 
38. The deaths by consumption were 1437, by convulsions 683, intempe- 
rance 166, dropsy,in the head 382, smallpox 351, old age 104. Stillborn 474. 
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Treatment of Consumption by inunction of Lard.—It is a common remark 
that butchers and others who are in the constant habit of handling flesh, 
are more free from disease than men of cther professions. In conse- 
quence of this apparent exemption, Dr. Spilsbury, of Walsall, Eng. was 
induced to try the efficacy of animal fat administered through the skin, in 
cases of phthisis. ‘The method pursued was merely to rub in, for half an 
hour every day, upon the chest, back and ribs, or on any other large sur- 
face, as much lard as could be absorbed during that time. Dr. § cites 
four severe cases thus treated ; two of which, of nine months standing, 
he says were cured, one is improving, and one in doubt. This treatment 
may be worthy of further trial, especially as it relates to a disease of such 
fearful extent, and which has so long been a reproach to medical science. 
It possesses the advantage of being compatible with any other mode of 
treatment, at the same time. 


Agriculture and Physic.—A correspondent in New York State writes 
that some physicians have recently left the profession and become farm- 
ers. Agriculture, he says, isthe best business in the world fur such 
individuals, as they make better farmers than those who were brought up 
to the plough—the latter considering themselves sufficiently taught, and 
being unwilling to move out of the good old way, while the former are in 
the habit of thinking and of searching for authority, in the method of ob- 
taining the greatest profit from the least labor. 


Health and Sickness of Children.—Dr. G. Ackerley, of New York, has 
given the public a practical work on the management of children in sick- 
ness and health. We have no means of knowing how the author has 
treated the subject. It is presumed, however, from the little that has 
been gathered from our neighbors, that the doctor merits the thanks of the 
community. Whenever a copy reaches Boston, more will be known of 
it in this region. 


Medical Miscellany.—Dr Caldwell, of Virginia, has invented a new in- 
strument for extracting teeth—but what advantages it possesses over 
those already in use, we have not been able to learn.—The total number 
of deaths in the city of Portland, during the year 1835, was 305—males, 
141—females, 164.—Several excellent works have recently been pub- 
lished in London, which are much needed in the United States—viz.— 
Osborn on the Nature and Treatment of Dropsies ; Elements of bed-side 
Medicine and General Pathology, by Dr. Thornburn ; Marshall on Dis- 
eases of the Heart, Lungs, Stomach and Liver ; Stafford on the Perfora- 
tion and Division of Permanent Stricture of the Urethra, by lancetted 
stilettes. —Sir Charles Bell has been unanimously elected to the chair of 
surgery in Edinburgh, made vacant by the death of Prof. Turner. It is 
doubtful whether he will accept it—being well provided for in London.— 
The physician of Boston, of whom it has been said by the Traveller, that 
he prescribed two ounces of arsenic for an Irish patient, was not Dr. J. 
S. Bartlett.—A fine elephant is being dissected at this time, in Boston, 
for the Society of Natural History.—Dr. Dewar, School Street, is said 
to manifest great skill in constructing artificial palates, in cases of defect 
in the roof of the mouth, injurious to the distinct articulation of language. 
—The Counsellors of the Mass. Med. Society, at their late meeting, 
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added to the list of books which medical students are required to study, 
Dr. Oliver’s Physiology—thus the work, as we prophesied, has taken an 
immediate and high rank.—Dr. Poyen’s second course of lectures on 
Animal Magnetism, is being given at Amory Hall. Some of his obser- 
vations are exceedingly interesting and valuable to practitioners. —By the 
empowering of a committee of the present legislature, to send for men and 
papers, it is inferred that something wrong has taken place at the Lunatic 
Asylum at: Worcester—but we will vouch for the integrity of the worthy 
superintendent, before knowing the particulars.—Gall’s great work on 
Phrenology has ben translated by Dr. Lewis, and is on sale by Marsh, 
Capen & Lyon.—A new medical periodical, called the Western Medical 
Reformer, to be published monthly, and edited by the professors of the 
Worthington Medical College, has made its appearance at Worthington, 
Ohio, the first number of which is hereby acknowledged.—A case of 
smallpox occurred at South Boston, last week, in a man recently from 
Lowell, who was promptly removed to Rainsford Island. 


To Corresponpents.—Dr. T. G. L.’s Communication will be inserted next 
week. The papers of Drs. J. C. and M.S. P. will receive early attention. 


Dien—At Texas, Dr. John G. Wallace, formerly of Philadelphia.—At Dedham, 
Mass. Dr. Ezekiel Kingsbury, aged 68.—In London, W. R. Whatton, F. R. 8. 
one of the Surgeons of the Manchester Infirmary. 


Whole number of deaths in Boston for the week ending Feb. 13, 26. Males, 13—Females, 13. 

Of brain fever, 1—consumption, 3—canker rash, | dropsy, 2—debility, l1—fever, 1—hooping cough, 
1—jaundice, 1—infantile, 3—inflammation of the lungs, l—lung fever, 4—measles, 1—teething, 2— 
typhous fever, l1—unknowa, 1. 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, AT WOODSTOCK, VERMONT, 
CONNECTED WITH MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 


(Incorporated by the Legislature of Vermont, October, 1835, with the power of confer- 
ring Degrees.) 
Tue Annual Course of Lectures, at this Institution, will commence on the second Thursday (10th 
day) of March next, and continue thirteen weeks. 
Theory and Practice of Medicine and Obstetrics, by H. H. Cu1ips, M.D. 
Physiology and Surgery, by Wittarp Parker, ab. 
Chemistry and Materia Medica, by Davip Patmer, M D. 
Anatomy, by Rosert Warts, Jr. M.D. 
Medical Jurisprudence, by Norman A.M. 
Demonstrations in Anatomy, by Otis Pexnam. 


The usual number of Lectures will be fve, daily—besides the Demonstrations in Anatomy and 
occasional evening examinations. Considerable additions are now making to the Chemical Appara- 
tus; and opportunities will be furnished to students for practical Anatomy, arrangements for that 
purpose having been made Jast year in the city of New York. 9y2.No subject fur dissection will be re- 
ceived from any person, or on any terms. 

Fees for the course—$45. raduation—§$18. For those who have attended two courses, but do 
not graduate—$l0. All the above expenses to be paid in advance, or secured by note, with a satis- 
factory endorser, to Davip Pierce, Esq. Treasurer of the Institution. Board is usually furnished at 
from $1,50 to $2,00 per week, including room, wood, lights, and washing. 

Students are requested to come provided with two or more standard works on each of the above 
designated branches of study. The term will commence with Lectures on Anatomy, Chemistry, 
Physiology, Surgery and Materia Medica. Degrees will be conferred at the close of the Lecture Term. 

xaminations will be conducted by the Medical Faculty, in presence of a delegation from the Col- 
lege, and a Committee appointed by the Justices of the Supreme Court, pursuant to the provisions of 
the act of incorporation. Requisites to an examination are, that the student produce satisfactory testi- 
monials of moral character, and of his having studied three years with a regular practitioner; that he 
shal! have attended two courses of public Lectures, one of which must have been at this institution ; 
and that he shall ae attained the age of 21 years. By order of the Board of Trustees, 


E. HUTCHINSON, Secretary. 


BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL is 
, JR. at Vashington Street, corner of Franklin Street, to whom al! communicati 

be addressed, post-paid. J. V.C. SMITH, M.D. Editor. Itis also published in Monthly arte, on thet 
lst of every month, each Partcontaining the weekly numbers of the precedin month, stitched ina 
cover.—Price $3,00 a year in advance, $3,50 after threc months, and $4,00 if not paid within the 
year.—Every seventh copy, gratis.—Postage the same as for a ne wspaper. 
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